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THE ART UNION. 



priests became the instructors of mankind. The art of 
Egypt was the best there was, and it is truly surprising that 
while the Greeks borrowed so much from her in other direc- 
tions, they were so little influenced by her art. 

The fact is, Greek art was the fruit, or rather a part 
and parcel of her own institutions. 

The freedom-loving spirit of the people, their heroic 
ancestry, their poetic mythology, the fostering care of their 
rulers, all conspired to make that art possible which 
culminated in the age of Pericles, and which has been the 
admiration of the world ever since. It is clear that religion 
and government have had more influence in the promotion 
of the fine arts than all other causes; in these the national 
characteristics find their visible expression. A school of 
art is then the result of a particular civilization, or condition 
of things in the life of a given people, and as an integral 
part of that life, inasmuch as art is the language by which 
the thought, sentiment and feeling of the people is ex- 
pressed. And as each nation has thoughts, sentiments and 
feelings peculiar to itself, each national school of art is 
individualized and has no power of propagation, no matter 
how excellent and noble may be its achievements. 

Methods and technique may be learned from schools, 
but that which constitutes the distinctive life of a national 
art, never. It culminates and declines with the nation 
which gave it birth, and three hundred years generally 
comprises its whole history. 



AMERICAN VS. FOREIGN-AMERICAN ART. 

AN American writer for a London art journal in notic- 
ing the Pastel Exhibition held in New York this 
Spring, says that in London or Paris it would have made a 
sensation. Here it was different, owing to the fact, perhaps, 
of the effort that has been made for years by snobs, picture 
dealers and foreign-educated artists, to prove that Ameri- 
cans cannot paint. 

The London exhibit of the American Water Colors, al- 
though not a financial success, was nevertheless a success 
in gaining the good opinions of the British press and public, 
although the collection was not as good as might have been 
desired. The New York exhibitions of Water Colors have 
proved for several years that we are progressing in the art 
faster than other nations. 

For years, the Society exhibitions were comparatively un- 
noticed by the press, public and artists. Liberality was 
always the motto of the Society, and all schools of painting 
were encouraged for the good that might exist in them, — even 
the wildest forms of impressionism. 

Lately, some new members of the Society have endeavored 
to change all this and to hang the galleries with only works 
painted in their own peculiar school, excluding the rest, even 
the works of members. If they could have their way, we 
would have an exhibition that no one would care to visit 
twice, and which would kill the Society in three years. 

It is strange that young men, fresh from the liberal atmos- 
phere of the European studios, should bring hdme such 
narrow-minded notions. The way in which they managed 



the Munich exhibit, shows plainly what they would do if 
they had the power. No one could paint, exhibit or earn a 
living if they could prevent it, unless he conformed to their 
ideas of art. 

They are not born artists, they have been schooled to 
apply paint skilfully to canvas, to use the brush, the palette 
knife and the fingers to perfection ; their pictures are full of 
technique, but without art, for they do not feel that a picture 
should be a poem, a story, a tragedy or a comedy — that it 
should awaken in the human breast some interest besides 
admiration for mere mechanical skill and dexterity. 

Do you remember the picture of the " Linen Weavers " in 
the Old Dusseldorf Gallery ? It was a picture so powerful 
that one needed no catalogue to understand it. It was the 
story of ill-paid labor, dread poverty and wrongs of the toil- 
ing workers by the grinding capitalist. It was said that the 
German government forbade its exhibition, so very strongly 
was the story told. 

The modern student from Paris or Munich would turn up 
his nose at the method in which- it was painted, but it will 
endure long after the acres of "impressions" shall have 
been consigned to the rubbish heap. There are too many 
painters — not enough artists. Young men who might make 
good merchants or tradesmen are sent to Paris by mistaken 
friends; they learn the mechanical part of art, and wonder 
when they return, at the success of some painter who has 
not had the benefit of instruction in a good school, but 
whose pictures are full of an art feeling which they not only 
do not possess, but have no conception of. 

A picture must be more than a skilfully painted canvas; — 
it must tell something. People do not read books simply 
because they are well printed and handsomely bound. 

These young men continually harp on studying from 
Nature. How far some of them get from her ! What differ- 
ent results are reached by different men in painting out-of- 
doors ! One gives us a Velten, another a Corot landscape; 
still another, a Daubigny, et al — according to the master 
who has influenced him the most. A painter I knew made 
an American landscape look like a scene in Germany, atmos- 
phere, houses, figures and all. Another sat down and 
composed a picture as different from the scene before him 
as if it were in another hemisphere. 

Some men can never paint from memory or feeling — they 
give us only cold facts in the most mannered way. 

I hold it impossible to paint a large and important work 
entirely out-of-doors, for light and effect change so rapidly 
that the mind becomes confused and involved in difficulty 
from which there is no escape except to take the picture 
into the studio to finish it. 

Hamerton, in his "Painter's Camp," describes the pains 
and pleasures of out-door work better than any other writer 
has done, and the perusal of his book would be a revelation 
to many an artist who might take the time to read it. 

Many of our artists learn certain artists' tricks and then 
repeat them continually, with no idea of the deeper meaning 
of art, but only of the outside of things, and very trivial things 
at that. All earnestness of purpose is lost, and with them 
art becomes a useless field of affectation where their tricks 
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of color and handling are displayed. In choice of subject 
they have in view only how far it will serve their peculiar 
tricks. The subject must convey no sentiment — call up 
no emotion, awaken no interest. With them, a picture 
like the " Linen Weavers " is only " another of those 

— : stories" as a certain apostle of the new school 

said when serving on a hanging committee. These men 
will have their day, but it will be a brief one. Truth is 
powerful and will prevail. 

Why do not some of our young American painters give 
us American subjects, instead of replicas of what French- 
men have painted even so much better ? Why do they leave 
a foreigner like Hovenden to paint the best American histori- 
cal picture of the period, while they content themselves with 
French and Bavarian peasants or the Parisian demi-monde} 
Why not some of the grandeur and natural beauty of their 
own land, instead of the everlasting and insipid Seine ? 
And they are as unpatriotic in everything else as in art. 
One of them after a sojourn of nearly ten years in France, 
only returned to his native land to escape the conscription, 
while he would avoid all the duty he owes his own country. 
Another told me he didn't wish to live in such a country 
as this, and never associated with Americans in Paris. He 
is obliged, however, to send his pictures here to get the 
necessary American dollars to prolong his existence in a land 
where he tries to be neither foreigner nor citizen. 

It would not be such a calamity if France, "on account 
of the tariff," should shut the door on them (which she is 
too wise to do), for they would then return and become 
acquainted with their own countrymen and do their share 
in advancing their own nation in its progress, — as far as they 
are capable of doing. 

When these men are perfectly independent of any assist- 
ance from this side of the water, they may assume any 
attitude they please; but as long as they claim or depend on 
our assistance, they should express a little more loyalty to 
things American. 

American art will never be built up by such men — they 
never build anything. They would destroy or hinder the 
growth of American art, were their efforts of any importance. 

The earnest men, working here among us, casting their 
lot with us, are the men who will help make the close of the 
nineteenth century famous in the history of American art. 

Francis A. Silva. 



ELMIRA COLLEGE, of Elmira, N. Y., has begun the 
formation of a Permanent Art Gallery, to contain 
representative works of the best American artists. It is 
proposed to make the collection purely and distinctively 
American, and to utilize it partly as an adjunct to the de- 
partment of art instruction in the college. The establish- 
ment of the gallery was mainly due to Mr. George W. Waters, 
director of the college art department. Among the paint- 
ings already secured, as the nucleus for the gallery, are 
works by J. B. Bristol, J. R. Brevoort, William H. Beard, 
Harry Chase, Arthur Parton, William Morgan, George H. 
M'Cord, A. C. Howland, H. P. Smith, Annie Morgan, Carl- 
ton T. Chapman, Henry W. Parton and George W; Waters. 



ENCOURAGEMENT FOR ART EDUCATION. 

THE relation of the individual and the State in reference 
to all educational matters in America differs radically 
from those relations in States whose organization was 
originally based on the principle of monarchy. In the 
latter, as all rights came down by concession from the 
sovereign, so the duties, which have amongst them that of 
providing for education, were paid by him — everything was 
his and he only looked after the education of what was his 
own. So art schools and academies were a part of all ad- 
vanced European civilization. We have begun from the 
bottom, on the inalienable rights of the -individual, and no 
branch of education has attention paid it except by the 
growth of a public demand for it. And as the arts come 
last in their call lor culture, and the recognition of their 
need, they are only reached when a general primary educa- 
tion is provided for, — art being a luxury, not as rich furni- 
ture and great display are to the wealthy, but as the solace 
after labor, and the compensation for the lack of the means 
of enjoyment which fortune gives, — the luxury of the poet 
and student ; less important than the solid culture, and 
therefore to be worked for after the culture is attained ; — 
luxury only as being in the ordinary sense unnecessary — 
many people being able to dispense with it in any form, 
though most people, rich or poor, demand and get it in 
some form. Poetry makes its own way and has its schools 
everywhere; — music will have its development; — the church, 
the theatre, the festive gathering, the family circle have 
their uses for it — choral, orchestral, operatic, negro minstrel 
— all kinds of motives claim its utterances: — in one shape 
or another every responsible member of the community 
does his part (finding his own gratification therein), towards 
the "encouragement " of music, i.e., by paying the musician. 
People go to hear philharmonic concerts who enjoy the phil- 
harmonic music; to the opera if they like Patti or Nilsson; 
and to the minstrels if that is their standard; and with, 
perhaps, a contribution towards the maintenance of the 
church choir, they have done their duty and not thought of 
it. 

The graphic and plastic arts, seem to stand in quite a dif- 
ferent relation to modern society, whose platonic admira- 
tion of them, while never leading to enthusiasm (imagine 
the New York people in such a furore over any picture, by 
anybody, as the Florentines went into over a work by Cima- 
bue !) and rarely to an attachment based on true sympathy 
and comprehension, continually move it to do something 
for their encouragement. Rich men do their part some- 
times by buying pictures of high reputation, generally from 
abroad and from men who have no need of encouragement; 
the true connoisseurs amongst them, because, having studied 
art seriously, they care only for its best results ; — the osten- 
tatious and ignorant amongst them, by ordering a collection 
through the dealers or by carte blanche orders on the men 
whose reputation for high prices has reached them ; sensible 
men of moderate means invest some of their savings in 
pictures which they like, or more disinterestedly in those 
of men whom they know and like with the just feeling that 



